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LATIN AMERICA 


International 


FREE LABOR SUPPORT FOR NICARAGUAN REV- 
OLUTIONARIES. The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and Inter-American Region- 
al Organisation of Workers (ICFTU and ORIT) 
have issued a joint statement in support of peo- 
ples fighting against dictatorships and for the 
strengthening of democracy. The statement has 
particular reference to Nicaragua, where the revo- 
lutionary movement is typical of the ‘tevolution- 
ary phase’’ all Latin America is passing through, 
in which regimes that are not me result ot free 
elections are being rejected.--U.S. Embassy, 
Mexico City. 


Argentina 


LABOR LEADER TRAINING SCHOOL IN TUCUMAN. 
The labor training school in Tucuman, which 
holds classes 5 nights a week for some 60-stu- 
dents ceming from 23 locals in the Tucuman area, 
is planning a university extension program in 
1960 to serve union members in their union halls. 
The school aims to develop a highly skilled core 
of labor leaders, capable of conducting the af- 
fairs of a modern trade union. It offers courses in 
history, economics, languages, and psychology, 
as well as in labor subjects. The U.S. Informa- 
tion Service has agreed to place a labor book 
shelf in the school.--U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Bolivia 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MINE WORKERS. The 
Federacion Sindical de Trabaiadores Mineros dé 
Bolivia (Mine Workers Federation) at its Tentt 
National Congress in June reelected Juan Lechin 
as Executive Secretary and Mario Torres as Sec- 
retary General. Lechin leads a powerful segment 
of the Bolivian Trade Union Confederation (Cen- 
tral Obrero Boliviano) which radically opposes 
the economic policies of the Government of Pres- 
ident Siles. --U.S. Embassy, La Paz. ; 


Cuba 


NEW LAW ON SETTLEMENT OF 1 ABOR DISPUTES. 
The preamble of the Law on Conciliation of La- 





bor Disputes (Law No. 247 of April 16, 1959) 
states that the purpose of the law is to provide 
the Revolutionary Government with a simple and 
quick procedure for the peaceful, equitable, and 
binding settlement of labor disputes, in cases in 
which the parties to the dispute are unable to 
arrive at a negotiated settlement of their differ- 
ences. 

The procedures set forth in the law are 
simple. Either party to an unsettled labor dispute 
may request the Minister of Labor to open con- 
ciliation procedures. Within 5 days, the Director 
General of Labor calls hearings, and if these do 
not result in a settlement, a request for a ruling 
may be filed, the respondent if the case being 
given 72 hours to submit his case in writing. At 
the end of this allotted time, the Director General 
of Labor will forward the file to the Minister with 
a proposed resolution for his approval. A resolu- 
tion issued under the terms of this law is binding. 
--U.S. Embassy, Havana 


Mexico 


REDUCTIONS IN EXCESS PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
PERSONNEL. The nationalized Petroleum Industry 
of Mexico (Petroleos Mexicanos--P EMEX) called 
for a basic revision of the collective labor con- 
tract to eliminate chronic deficits arising, in 
part, from excess personnel. Replying to initial 
demands for a 20 percent general wage increase 
and expanded fringe benefits, presented by the 
Petroleum Workers’ Union in opening negotiations 
for a new contract to replace the agreement ex- 
piring July 31, PEMEX indicated that it would 
agree to a maximum wage increase of 15 percent 
and all the requested fringe benefits, in retum for 
the following concessions from the union: 

a. Elimination of 300-400 superfluous cleri- 
cal and administrative positions. 

b. Elimination of 4,000 substimte, super- 
numerary workers. 

c. Agreement by the union to staff the projec 
ted new oil centers. with personnel - who 
are in excess of needs in other existin; 
installations rather than by hiring new 
workers. 

Should the union accept this program, PEMEX 
management may be able to offset the 200 million 
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pesos (US$16 million) annually which the wage 
increase would cost.-- .U.S. Embassy, Mexico City. 


Panama Canal Zone 


WORKERS WIN FIRST $1-AN-HOUR WAGE CASE IN 
ZONE HISTORY. The first Federal wage test case 
since November 29,1957, when the U.S. $l-an- 
hour minimum wage law became applicable in the 
Zone, was won by Canal Zone employees. The 
U.S, District Court in Cristobal ruled that U.S. 
contractor John V. Carter must pay 34 Panaman- 
ian workers a total of more than $10,000. The 
sum represents the difference between what they 
were paid for work on a Coco Solo naval base 
wharf repair job, and what they would have earned 
if Carter had paid them the $1-an-hour minimum. 
Several workers will receive over $600 each.-¥. S. 
Embassy, Panama. 


Peru 

UNION PRACTICE ATTACKED. Stevedores in 
the port of Callao have ignored the Government’s 
decree of February 6 abolishing the practice of 
sending substitutes to do their work on the docks 
for as little as one-third pay. The decree had 
been aimed at the Sindicato de Estibadores de 
Cabotaje Mayor (Union of Stevedores of the Great- 
er Coasting Trade) which has long dominated the 
waterfront. 

A further effort to cope with the practice of 
sending substitutes was made on June 9, when a 
resolution was issued setting up a special regis- 
try for some 500 workers not now registered as 
stevedores. Employers are required to apply to 
the registry for needed workers, and vacancies in 
maritime unions and Port Authority unions are to 
be filled from the ranks of registered workers. 
--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 
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International 


TRADE UNIONS UPSET OVER NONSUPPORT OF 
HIGH AUTHORITY. Following the European Coal 
and. Steel Community Council of Ministers’ rejec- 
tion on May 14 of the High Authority ‘‘manifest 
crisis’’ proposals (to help solve the coal surplus 
which has been a major problem for more than a 
year), affiliates of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), and the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC) in the six ECSC countries issued state- 
ments severely criticizing the weakening of sup- 
port for the supranational concept.. In their 
communique, the unions placed the blame on the 
member governments for failure to support the 
High Authority.. The CISC called: for:an end to 
the boycotting of the:lligh Authority.. The ICFTU 
accused the governments of striving to limit ap- 
plication of the treaties and resisting attempts of 
the European authorities to enforce their rights. 
--U.S. Embassy, Luxembourg. 


Austria 


ATUF APPROVES DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
EXECUTIVE. Before his death, President Johann 


Boehm of the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions 
(ATUF), who had led the Austrian union movement 
since the end of World War II, designated Vice 
President Franz Olah as acting executive. The 
ATUF board on June 8 approved this action and 
announced that Franz Olah will be a candidate for 
president at the ATUF national convention to be 
held in Vienna September 21 to 26.--U.S. Embassy, 
Vienna, 


WAGE STATISTICS. The average gross hourly 
income of Viennese workers during the first quar- 
ter of 1959 was 5,5 percent higher than for the 
corresponding period a year before. Gross weekly 
income had increased 1.7 percent and net weekly 
income, 1.4 percent (for married workers with two 
children, including dependency credits), but the 
chief factor in the rise in hourly income was the 
reduction of the workweek without a correspond- 
ing reduction of gross weekly wages.-- Austrian 
Press. 


Belgium : 


SOCIALIST DAY OF PROTEST. The Socialist- 
oriented Fedération Générale du Travail de Bel- 
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gique (Belgian General Federation of Labor, 
FGTB) held mass meetings, parades, and demon- 
strations throughout Belgium on May 29, 1959, to 
protest factory closings, unemployment, etc., and 
to demand new concessions for workers. Resolu- 
tions were passed at the meetings, urging nation- 
alization of the energy industries, control of big 
business, a weekly wage guarantee of BF 1200 
($24), double vacation pay, and minimum unem- 


ployment compensation of BF 700 ($14) per week. 


--longstanding goals of the FGTB. Socialist party 
(PSB) leaders who attended the meetings stressed 
the need for common PSB-FGTB action.-- U.S. 
Embassy, Brussels. 


Denmark 


WHITE-COLLAR TOTAL TO REACH PARITY. 
Labor experts predict that the ratio of white- 
collar to manual workers, which rose from 1 to 7 
in 1900 to 1 to 2 in 1950, will reach 1 to 1 in the 
decade from 1970 to 1980.-- U.S. Embassy, Copen- 
hagen. 


ARBITRATION OF BANK EMPLOYEES’ CASE. 
In 1958, the Danish banks and their employees 
set up a permanent arbitration board and submit- 
ted to it the contract issues (wage issues) which 
remained unsettled after protracted negotiations. 
This was the first attempt in Denmark to settle a 
labor-management dispute by a voluntarily estab- 
lished permanent arbitration board. 

However, while this dispute was being arbi- 
trated, a spirited debate over the need for a board 
took place between (a) those who were dubious 
about the validity of the idea, especially Eiler 
Jensen, president of the Danish Federation of 
Trade Unions (DFTU), and Erling Dinesen, presi- 
dent of the DF TU-affiliated Shop and Office Work- 
ers’ Union, who argued that wage earners could 
not make progress if the unions’ ‘‘right of action” 
was curtailed, and (b) advocates of wider appli- 
cation of the principle of arbitration, especially 
M. S. Lyngesen, president of the independent 
Federation of Civil Servants and Salaried Em- 
ployees (FTF). 

The arbitration board reached its decision 
on the wage issue in May 1959. It granted the 
bank employees pay increases of 10 to 12 per- 
cent, but it disappointed the unions because it 
rejected the demand for equal pay for women. The 
board contended that the work done by women in 


the banks was different from that of the men, and 
that eyual pay could not be established until the 
banks set up a system of job classification which 
would divide the personnel basically into clerical 
and professional groups. 

Defeat of the bank employees’ union on the 
issue of equal pay for women may have a signifi- 
cant effect on the future willingness of other 
unions to accept voluntary arbitration. It may 
also weaken the pro-arbitration FTF in the com- 
petition between it and the DFTU for the alle- 
giance of white-collar employees.-- U.S. Embassy, 
Copenh agen. 


France 


WAGE INCREASE IN TEXTILES. Labor unrest 
appears to be on the increase, although it is not 
yet serious, and although the employment situ- 
ation has improved. The first industrywide agree- 
ment raising wages since the new economic 
program was launched at the end of last year was 
signed in the textile industry. It provided for a 
3-percent increase in wages.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


EXTENSION OF SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOY - 
MENT BENEFIT AGREEMENT. The private supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation system ne- 
gotiated last December by the major free unions 
and the employers’ association was extended ef- 
fective May 15 to cover all enterprises in private 
industry and commerce in metropolitan France. 

This action was taken under the Minister of 
Labor’s authority to extend a collective bargain- 
ing agreement to apply nationwide to workers and 
employers in a specific sector of activity even 
though they were not represented among the sig- 
natories of the original contract, Ilowever, a more 
precise definition of the scope of extended cover- 
age is required before it will be clear whether in 
fact all employers in private industry and com- 
merce are affected, or only those firms which are 
not members of employers’ associations affiliated 
with the National Employers Confederation 
(CNPF) but whose business activities fall within 
the jurisdiction of a CNPF affiliate. 

Aside from the precise coverage, yet to be 
clarified, in practical terms the ministerial order 
of extension made it obligatory for all affected 
employers in private industry and commerce to 


join the appropriate regional Association for In- 
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dustrial and Commercial Employment (ASSEDIC) 
before July 15, 1959, and to contribute, retro- 
active to May 15, 1959, 1 percent of total wages 
paid to covered employees (0.8 percent paid by 
employer, 0.2 percent by the employees) to the 
local unemployment fund administered by each 
ASSEDIC. This extension does not alter the 
coverage of employees as spelled out in the orig- 
inal agreement. Consequently, registered seamen, 
dockworkers, homeworkers, commercial travelers 
working for more than one employer, border and 
seasonal workers, and employees of firms oper- 
ating a public concession are, for the time being 
at least, excluded, pending the outcome of col- 
lective bargaining negotiations regarding possible 
coverage for those groups. Workers over 65 years 
of age, and miners, whose working conditions 
are governed by a special ‘‘personnel statute’’ 
are specifically excluded. 

It should also be noted that this extension 
will not provide coverage for domestic servants, 
for the professions, or for wage earners in agri- 
culture.-- U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Gernany, Federal Republic 


CGD CLAIMS GAINS IN WORKS COUNCIL ELEC- 
TIONS IN STEEL INDUSTRY. Returns of the works 
council elections covering the 300,000 employees 
in the steel industry in the Federal Republic 
showed the generally expected big success for 
the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB) Metal 
Workers Union. One exception was in the Duis- 
burg-Oberhausen area (Ruhr Basin) where one- 
third of the West German steel production capaci- 
ty is located, and where important inroads into 
the DGB Metal Workers membership were made by 
the Christian Trade Union of Germany (Christliche 
Gewerkschaftsbewegung Deutschlands--CGD).-- 


German Press. 


EMPLOYERS REJECT “UNION SHOP’’ CLAUSES 
IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS. The Federation of 
German Employers’ Associations (BDA) stated 
that recent attempts by the unions to negotiate 
‘tunion shop’’ clauses in collective agreements 
violate the principle of freedom of association 
and are inadmissible under the collective bar- 
gaining law. A second law governing industrial 
relations in the private economy specifically pro- 
vides that there ‘‘shall be no discriminatory 
treatment of employees because of their ... trade 


union activity or views.’’ ‘‘Views’’ within the 
meaning of that regulation also include the free- 
dom not to join a union, the BDA _ reasoned. 


--German Press. 


WAGE AND SALARY DEVELOPMENTS. The 
Federal Statistical Office reported that average 
gross monthly earnings of a male white-collar 
worker in industry and trade in the Federal Re- 
public (excluding Berlin and the Saar) were DM 
655 ($155.96) in February 1959, those of a female 
white-collar worker DM 382 ($90.95). This con- 
stituted an 0.8-percent increase for both cate- 
gories, since November 1958. 

Average gross hourly earnings of male in- 
dustrial workers rose by 4.7 pfg. (1.9 percent) 
from November 1958 to February 1959; those of 
female industrial workers by 2.4 pfg. (1.5 per- 
cent). Compared with February 1958, average 
gross hourly earnings of male industrial workers 
rose 3,7 percent, those of female industrial work- 
ers 6.8 percent.-- Germa Press. 


INCREASED SPD ACTIVITY IN PLANTS BRINGS 
EMPLOYER PROTEST. The Executive Comnittee 
of the Socialist Party (SPD) has issued new in- 
structions for activity in the plants. They pro- 
vide that SPD ‘‘Vertrauensleute’’ (‘‘trustees’’ or 
liaison men) will be active in small and medium- 
sized enterprises unless a workers plant group 
can be built up. Wherever the establishment of 
plant groups is possible, the members of these 
groups will meet regularly; they will elect their 
own plant executive committees which will in- 
clude SPD workers and personnel councilors and 
trade union shop stewards who belong to or sym- 
pathize with the SPD. 

SPD functionaries and ‘‘liaison men’’ from 
the enterprises will meet regularly in conferences 
sponsored by SPD local and regional organiza- 
tions for the various groups of industry. SPD 
members in works councils and personnel coun- 
cils, in union ‘‘shop stewards bodies,’’ and local 
trade union leaders who belong to the SPD will 
be invited to attend. Such conferences will deal 
with ‘political aspects of specific labor prob- 
lems,’’ major trade union events such as termina- 
tions and renegotiation of wage agreements and 
strikes. 

The German Industry Institute on June 2 
protested that the Law Governing Industrial Re- 
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lations in the Private Economy (Betriebsver- 
fassungsgesetz) prohibits political party activity 
in the establishments since it necessarily dis- 
turbs labor-management cooperation and leads to 
friction between the various political groups. 
The Industry Institute alleged that the implemen- 
tation of the SPD program would constitute po- 
litical activity within the plants and violate the 
Law Governing Industrial Relations in the Pri- 
vate Economy. The coordination of trade union 
and political party action promoted by the SPD 
would also harm the reputation of the trade 
unions and would reduce the confidence of broad 
labor segments in the trade unions because of 
these political aspects, the Institute held.-- 
German Press. 


Spain 


AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH LARGE AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY. The first collective agreement by an 
important private company under recently estab- 
lished procedures designed to promote more 
genuine two-way negotiation was signed in Bar- 
celona on February 23, 1959. The Sociedad 
espanola de Automoviles de Turismo (Spanish 
Automobile Company--SEAT) agreement covers 
5,200 employees. The company manufactures 
automobiles under Italian FIAT license. Sub- 
stantial economic benefits equaling about 20 
percent of the payroll were granted and new pro- 
grams were provided to increase productivity. 
Like the other collective agreements to date, the 
agreement provides that prices of the company 
products shall not be increased as a result of the 
benefits granted in the agreement. 


The agreement was negotiated by a commit- 
tee of six company representatives and eight 
representatives of the workers. The syndicate 
officials above the local level reportedly did not 
participate in the SEAT negotiations, except to 
provide a legal adviser and two engineers to ad- 
vise the worker delegates on production problems. 
It is reported that the agreement represented a 
real compromise, reached in mutual discussion 
and essentially acceptable to both sides. It was 
approved by the Ministry of Labor without change. 

The agreement includes 92 articles divided 
into six chapters, and regulates working hours, 
job classification, wages and bonuses, dismis- 
sals, penalties, and housing. It covers techni- 


cians, administrative employees, and production 
workers.-- U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


NEW PROCEDURES CHANGE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FIGURES. Old-style unemployment statistics, 
based on registrations at public employment 
agencies, showed a total of 47,000 unemployed 
persons in April 1959. A new survey for the 
same period, based on U.S. sampling methods, 
showed a total of 136,000. Unregistered youth 
(waiting for training opportunities) and house- 
wives (who are seeking work but have not regis- 
tered) accounted for the difference. 

The survey was conducted by distributing 
37,000 questionnaires, interviewing 10 percent of 
those who answered, and applying the percent- 
ages thus arrived at to the whole country.-- U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 


WAGE AGREEMENT OF 1959 FOR MANUAL 
WORKERS. Since 1939, seven central wage agree- 
ments have been negotiated between the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation (SAF) and the Swedish 
Federation of Labor (LO, the big nonwhite-collar 
federation). These ‘‘agreements’’ have been 
called ‘‘recommendations,’’ but they have pro- 
vided a framework within which the affiliated or- 
ganizations on both sides conduct their bargain- 
ing. The overall figure agreed upon in the central 
negotiations is intended as an average about 
which all affiliates negotiate their separate 
agreements. 

On March 4, 1959, SAF and LO reached an 
agreement providing the framework for the nego- 
tiation of the 1959 contracts. Two unions--of 
hotel and restaurant workers and of seafarers-- 
were specifically excluded from the agreement 
because of special conditions affecting those 
groups. 

The agreement was arrived at after the ne- 
gotiators had struggled for 2 months without re- 
sult and hadasked for the services of Government 
conciliators. Pursuant to this request, the Gov- 
ernment appointed a commission (consisting of 
three provincial governors, the chief of the Gov- 
ernment’s agricultural council, and the head of 
the conciliation service), which studied the 
record and submitted recommendations to the 
disputants. The commission’s recommendations 
reportedly formed the basis of the agreement. 
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The duration of this year’s agreement will 
be 1 year instead of the customary 2 years. One 
‘reason for this was the employers’ desire for an 
early review of the wage scale to take account of 
their contributions to the Government’s pension 
fund, beginning in January 1960, on the assump- 
tion that the bill then pending on the subject 
would pass. (It passed in May.) Another reason 
was the unions’ desire to get a better agreement 
after 1 instead of 2 years. 

The 1959 framework agreement provides 
for a wage increase of 2 percent for timeworkers 
and 1.5 percent for piece-rate workegs. On this 
basis, the total wage bill for LO% 1,450,000 
members, including both timeworkers and piece- 
rate workers, is expected to rise 1.65 percent. 

Offsetting the wage increase, for both time 
and piece-rate workers, is the reduction in the 
workweek agreed upon in the 1957 contract. Un- 
der that contract, the weekly hours of work were 
reduced from 48 to 47 in 1958 and are being re- 
duced further to 46 in 1959. On the basis of the 
1959 reduction, it is estimated that without a 
wage rise, the take-home pay would be dimin- 
ished by 2.17 percent. However, the wage rise 
of 1.65, percent will reduce the estimated cut to 
0.52 percent. 

Three additional factors must be taken into 
account in appraising the apparent cut. 

1. Cost of Living. It is expected that, be- 
cause of increased taxes and other factors, the 
cost of living will rise about 2.5 percent during 
the year. If this is added to the above mentioned 
cut of 0.52 percent, the total cut in real wages 
may amount to more than 3 percent. 

2. Wage Drift. The employers argue that the 
‘‘wage drift’? (individual increases above the 
agreed national minimum rates) will counter- 
balance the net cut and that piece-rate workers 
especially (who make up the major portion of the 
industrial labor force) will probably be able to 
increase their production, and therefore their pay, 
because of improved techniques. 


The wage drift amounted to 5.8 percent in - 


the period from August 1956 to August 1957, and 
4.9 percent from August 1957 to August 1958. 
The unions believe that it will be lower in 1959 
but will still be enough to more than compensate 
for the net cut of 0,52 percent. resulting from the 
lowered workweek and the contractual pay in- 
crease. Whether the wage drift will also compen- 


sate for the rise in the cost of living depends in 
part on Swedish economic conditions in the re- 
mainder of the year. One observer estimates that 
the wage drift in 1959 may run as high as 4 per 
cent, which would more than offset the expected 
rise in the cost of living. 

3. Pensions. Swedish workers attached im- 
mense importance, during the wage talks, to the 
pension plan which the Government was expected 
to adopt this year by a narrow margin. (The pen- 
sion bill was passed in May 1959 by a vote of 
115-114.) The unions felt, however, during the 
wage negotiations, that they could not get both a 
pension law and a substantial contractual wage 
increase this year, since the pension bill called 
for sizable employers’ contributions to the pen- 
sion fund, amounting to 1.89 percent of the pay- 


roll in 1960 and increasing to 4.2 percent in 1964. 


It has been estimated that the benefits under the 
pension law will be comparable to a }3-percent 
wage rise.-- U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


WAGE-HOUR AGREEMENT IN MACHINE INDUSTRY. 
In a 5-year extension of the current agreement, 
labor and management in the Swiss machine in- 
dustry agreed to reduce the workweek from 46 to 
45 hours beginning in May 1960. Regular wages 
will be increased by 2.2 percent.-- U.S. Embassy, 
Bern. 


United Kingdon 


DISMISSAL PAY AND SUPPLEMENTARY UN- 
EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS. Several additional in- 
dustries have adopted plans, in recent months, 
for compensating employees whom they find it 
necessary to dismiss in reductions in force. 
Among the groups of workers newly covered by 
these plans are cotton-textile workers, railway 
shopmen, workers in the gas industry, and ma- 
chinists and maintenance men employed by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. The com- 
pensation plans provide for lump-sum dismissal 
pay in some cases and weekly supplementary un- 
employment payments (in addition to the small 
amounts received through the Government’s un- 
employment insurance) in others. 
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Plans of this nature now. cover a substan- 
tial part of British industry, some of them having 
been introduced to ease the dismissals resulting 
from special developments, such as nationaliza- 
tion or denationalization action by the govern- 
ment, modemization, replacement of processes, 
reorganization, and the closing down of plants. 
Of 200 firms surveyed in 1958, about 25 percent 
regularly paid some form of compensation. 
Thirty-two of these firms gave a number: of 
weeks’ pay depending on length of service. (usu- 
ally 1 week’s pay for short service and 2 weeks’ 


pay for long service); 5 firms gave 1 week’s pay 
uniformly; 2 gave 2. weeks’ pay uniformly; and 
others combined age with length of service in 
determining the amount of compensation. 

The view is generally accepted that where 
large numbers of workers are displaced by spe- 
cial circumstances, they are entitled to some 
compensation, particularly if their skills and 
long experience cease to be of value and they 
afe at an age at which new employment is hard 
to find. Moreover, the present level of unemploy- 
men pay provided by the State is so meager, 


DISMISSAL PAY AND SUPPLEMENTARY COMPENSATION IN SELECTED BRITISH INDUSTRIES 











Industry ea Amount of benefit Duration of benefit 
Coal 2 years’ service | 2/3 of minimum wage, less 2% weeks if no other work 
unemployment benefit is found. 
Railway 3 years’ service | 2/3 of wage, less unemployment 2 to 13 weeks, depending on 
workshops benefit length of service, plus a like 


period if no other work is found 








Gas 


5 years’ service 


_ (lump sum) 


Up to 46 years of age: 2/3 of week- , 
ly wage multiplied by years-of | 
service, but not more than 13 
times the weekly wage (lump sum) 

46 and over: 2/3 of weekly wage for 
each year of service over age 45 | 


Lump sum 





Road services 


2/3 of weekly wage, less.(a) 2/3 
of any ‘‘current benefit’’ and 
(b) unemployment benefit 


13 weeks plus an extra week for 
every year over 45, to a maximum 
_ of 13 additional weeks. 





Civil service and 
ordnance fac- 
tories (nonper- 
manent em- 
ployees) 


5 years’ service 
as nonperma- 
nent employ+ 
ees 


Regular pay 


1 week for each:year of service 
up to 5 

2 weeks for each year of service 
between 5 and 10 

4 weeks for each year of service 
over 10, to a maximum of 52 
weeks 





London trans- 


7 years’ service 


Over 7 years’ service: basic pay 


Lump sum 








port garages for 14 weeks (lump sum) 
Over 15 years’ service: basic pay 
for 26 weeks (lump sum) 
Cotton 21 years of age | Regular pay 1 week at age 21, gradyated up to 
of more 30 weeks at age 65 or over 
Tinplate 1 point for each | £1 4s. ($2.96) a point Lump sum 
year of ser for. women 
vice up to £1 10s. ($3.80) a point 
age 46 for laborers 
2 points far each} £3 ($7.20) a point for 
year of ser- highest paid workers 
vice over 
age 46 (Lump sum in each case) 














Source: London Times. 
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especially for one who has been a well-paid 
worker, that additional compensation is neces- 
sary to ease the period of transition. 

The provisions of some of the compensation 
plans are summarized in the accompanying table. 
--London Times. June 8, 1959. 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION WITHOUT INFLATION. 
The problem of achieving economic expansion 
without inflationary wage increases, and of har- 
monizing full employment with price stability, is 
receiving special attention. Among the recent 
developments in this regard are the following: 

1. At the convention of the 750,000-member 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
the president of the inion called for greater co- 
operation between employers and labor in work- 
ing out policies for economic expansion without 
inflation. 

2. The Trades Union Congress has indi- 
cated an interest in strengthening the Joint Na- 
tional Production Advisory Council (JNPAC), on 
which labor, management, and the Government 
are represented. 


e 


3. Professor B. C. Roberts, of the Univer- 
sity’of London, who is a recognized expert on 
labor relations, recently published a study, Trade 
Unions in a Free Society, in which he contended 
(a) that trade unions can flourish only in a mar- 
ket economy; (b) that unions should realistically 
avoid inflationary policies; (c) that unions should 
tolerate a level of unemployment (around 2-1/2 
percent) which allows for a flexible and growing 
economy, in return for higher unemployment bene- 
fits; and (d) that the JNPAC should play a great- 
er role in labor-management relations.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, London. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR SHORT-WEEK 
WORKERS. Represemations by the Trades Union 
Congress recently secured unemployment benefits 
for short-week workers. Heretofore, workers who 
had worked only a few days a week for as long as 
a year and then became unemployed were deprived 
of partial unemployment benefits on the basis that 
the short week was their regular workweek, 
--Labour, The TUC Magazine, May 1959. 
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Soviet Union 


WORKERS PLEDGE TO EXCEED QUOTAS. In a 
series of resolutions publisned in the Soviet 
press in the month of June, the Communist Party 
Central Committee welcomed the ‘‘initiatives’’ of 
the workers of the country’s economic regions 
who had “pledged’’ to overfulfill their 7-year 
plan production quotas. 

The initial ‘‘pledge,’’ whict was under- 
taken in the Sverdlovsk region, provided that the 
levels of production originally planned for 1965 
would be attained 1 year earlier, in 1964. Shortly 
afterward, the same pledge was made by the 
Gorky and Leningrad economic regicnas. The 
Moscow (Province) economic region and the 
White Russian and Dnepropetrovsk regions under- 
took to reach the planned 1965 level of produc- 


tion 2 years ahead of time (the two latter tor 
certain industries only). The Moscow City ecc 
nomic region and the Tatar Autonomous Republic 
pledged to overfulfill their 7-year plan quotas. 

According to Pravda, these revised goals 
will be achieved through ‘ta more complete utili- 
zation of internal reserves, the application of 
progressive techniques and technology, primarily 
through the mechanization and automation of 
production processes’’ rather than through .an 
increase in capital investments. 

This series of ‘‘pledges’’ was directed 
towards the convening, on June 24, of a plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
to deal with the country’s progress in such areas 
as automation and mechanization particularly as 
they relate to the chemical and textile industries. 
--Pravda, 
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Australia 


FLAT WAGE RISE AWARDED. The Federal 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, in its 
annual review of basic weekly wage rates for 
adult males, declared that economic conditions 
warranted a weekly increase of 15 s. ($1.68) over 
the current rate of £13 ls. ($29.20), i.e., an in- 
crease of about 6 percent. .tligher paid (especial- 
ly white-collar) workers would have liked to re- 
ceive a percentage rise rather than a flat rise, 
since the flat rise will not maintain their pre- 
vious differential over low-paid workers. Women 
receive 75 percent of the wages authorized for 
men holding the same positions.--U.S. Embassy, 
Sydney. 


Japan 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. The incumbent 
national officers of the Japan Teachers’ Union 
strengthened their previously precarious hold by 
electing their followers to a greater number of 
union posts at the union’s June convention, 
against opposition from an extreme leftwing fac- 
tion. The convention approved a proposed mer- 
ger with the Japan High School Teachers’ Union, 
but the latter organization at its convention 
tabled the merger plan. --] apanese Press. 


New Zealand 


UNIONIST’S LIBEL AWARD AGAINST COMMUNIST 
PAPER. In October 1958, just before the elec- 
tions for the Wellington Trades Council, the Com- 
munist weekly paper, The People’s Voice, printed 
an allegedly distorted report of the views of 
Anthony Neary, secretary of the North Island 
Electrical Workers’ Union, regarding a wage in- 
crease, and he was defeated in the elections. 

Neary then sued the paper for £2,000 
($5,600) in damages. In defense, the paper pub- 


lished an apology and contended that Neary’s 
defeat in the elections could be attributed to his 
association with a faction opposed to F.P. Walsh, 
president of the Wellington Trades Council. 

The Supreme Court, assessing the damage 
done to Neary’s professional life by the depiction 
of him as opposed to a wage increase, awarded 
him £1,259 ($3,500) in May 1959.-- U.S. Embassy, 
Wellington. 


Philippines 


REGIONAL LABOR EDUCATION CENTER. An 
Asian Regional Labor Education Center, now un- 
der construction, should be ready for use in Oc- 
tober 1959. For a number of years, a Philippine 
center has operated, with some U.S. aid, at the 
University of the Philippines. With the help of 
additional funds from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, it is now being converted 
into a regional center designed to teach princi- 
ples of democratic trade unionism and labor rela- 
tions. Requests for participation have been re- 
ceived from Pakistan, Malaya, and [ndonesia. 
--U.S. Operations Mission to the Philippines. 


Singapore 


GOVERNMENT LABOR POLICY. The new 
Minister of Labor and Law, K. M. Byrne, has 
stated that the Government which was elected in 
May will be prolabor, and that an Industrial Court, 
whose findings will have the force of law, will be 
established to arbitrate labor disputes. The court 
will consist of a member representing employers, 
one representing employees, and one representing 
the public. Cases will come before the court only 
in the form of complaints by unions or workers 
against employers; employers may not bring com- 
plaints against labor. The Minister also hopes to 
unify the trade union movement and to eliminate 
company unions. The government is contemplat- 
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ing building a headquarters for the unions at 
public expense, and requiring employers to regis- 
ter vacancies with an employment exchange un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ministry.-- U.S. Consu- 


late General, Singapore. 


Yemen 


FIRST STRIKE. The first strike in Yemen’s 
history was staged late in May by road workers 
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in protest against low wages and ill treatment by 
Communist Chinese contractors who are building 
a highway. Reportedly some Chinese technicians 
were beaten, and some laborers were imprisoned 
by the Government.-- Aden Press. 











SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


Australia 
Journal of Industrial Relations. Vol. I, No. 1, April 1959. Sydney. Australia. Industrial Relations Society. 
Semianaual. 
The Industrial Relations Society was formed in May 1958. Its Joumal is priced at 
10 shillings per -opy. ° 


Canada 


Forsyth, Joha S. The Law and Regulations Affecting Employee Pension Plans: Canada, Quebec, Ontasio. 
Ottawa, The Wyatt Co. [(1959 ?_] 39 pp. 


The main purpose of the publication is to show (a) the extent to which tax deduc- 
tions are authorized on the basis of employer and employee ‘contributions to pension 
plans and (b) the extent to which:pension benefits are liable to taxation. 


Ceylon 


Ceylon. National Planning Council. Population Projections for Ceylon, 1956-1981. By S. Selvaramam. Colombo, 
Government Press [_1959_] 57 pp. 


Ceylon. National Planning Council .Manpower Resources oj Ceylon, 1956-1981. By R. M. Sundmm and others. 
Colombo, Government Press, June 1959. 34 pp. 


These. two statistical studies provide the basis for many of the projections included 
sa the Second Report of the National Planning Council in its 10-year plan of development. 
A related study is currently being made to determine rates of unemployment and under- 
employment. 


Special Statutory Provisions Covering the Employment of Women in Ceylon. (In Ceylon Labour Gazette, Colombo, 
Ministry of Labour, March 1959, pp. 85-95.) 


Greece 


Preliminary Report on the 1957-58: Household Survey in the Urban Areas of Greece. (In Monthly s:atistical 
Bulletin, Athens, National Statistical Service of Greece, April 1959, pp. IX=XXV.) 


Guatemala 
Guatemala. Diteccion General de Estadistica. Boletin Estadistico [Statistical Bulletin ] Guatemala, 
July-August 1958. (No. 7-8.) 


Contains (1) the annual report of activities of dre General Statistical Department 
for the year 1957, (2) an account of statistical activities of Guatemala, including basic 
legislation and organization of -the national statistical system and principal statistical 
agencies, and (3) tables from the 1953 Industrial Census on the electsical power industry 
(including number of employees, wages, and salaries). 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong. Labour Department. Annual. Departmental Report by the Commissioner of Labour and the Commis- | 
sioner of Mines for the Financial Year 1957-58. Hong Kong, Govemment Press, 1959. 138 pp. 
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Israel. National Insurance Institute. Annual Report 1956-57. Jemsalem, Government Printing Press (1958? _] 
95 pp- 
Contains text and statistics on old age and survivors insurance, matemity insurance, 
and employment injury insurance, and data on injusies, eamings, and collections of 
ia surance contributions. 


Japan 


Takahashi, Chotaro. Dynamic Changes of Income and Its Distribution in Japan. Tokyo. Instimte of Economic 
Research, Hitotsubashi University, Kinokuniya Bookstore Co., Ltd. [1959_] 182 pp. 


A theoretical and statistical study of income changes in the prewar and postwar 
period. The study is based on an analysis of tax statistics, wage statistics, family bud- 
get surveys and welfare surveys. Contains a chart outlining the sources and types of 
statistics relating to income. This is the third in a series of English: language publica- 
tions put out in the Economic Series of Hitwtsubashi University. 


J] FEA News. No. 1, April 1959. Tokyo. Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations. Quarterly. 


A new English language quarterly, designed to provide foreigners with information 
and also ‘‘to introduce w the world the labour policies of this Federation.’’ The first 
issue is 8 pages in length. 


Pakistan 
Kriegel, Richard C. Jr. Labor in East Pakistan, 1947-1959. _ 1959. 226 pp. Mimeo. 


This study by a former member of the U.S. Operations Mission staff in Pakistan sum- 
marizes labor developments in East Bengal since the partition of the subcontinent. It in- 
cludes information on the history of the developing trade union movement, the development 
of govemmental labor policy over the 12 years, general economic development, -and the 
growth :of government institutions dealing with: labor. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia. Federal Executive Council Secretariat of Labor. Loi sur les relations de travail. {_Labor relations 
law. ] Belgrade, 1958, 96 pp. (In French.) 


he laws controlling labor relations, including annual leave provisions, protection 
of special groups, working hours, minimum pay, laws regulating labor relatioris in the shop, 
disciplinary laws, laws relating to cessation of employment, sanctions in case of in- 
fraction, etc. 


Yugoslavia. Federal Society Security Instimte. Social Security in Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 1955-1958. 5 pamphlets. 
(1) Law on health insurance of workers and employees. 42 pp. (2) Decree on the organization of social in- 
surance institutes. 18 pp. (3) Decree on children’s allowances. 24 pp. (4) Social insurance of liberal pro- 
fessions. 17 pp. (5) Law on Pension Insurance. 87 pp. 


Each booklet is a compilation of the laws on its subject. All are in English. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained largely from agencies 
of the countries concemed, as indicated by the source note accompanying 
each table. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no in- 
formation as to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 


as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important limitation. 
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TABLE 1. AUSTRALIA: AVERAGE NOMINAL HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALES, 
SELECTED INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, JUNE 1958 
























































Average earnings 
Industrial group Hourly Weekly 

Pence Shillings Pence 

eR ciicepninpearienenieahnthainenenietudebanenmiubeecsunennmeiasnnineieiine 326 1 
All groups except shipping, pastoral, and agricultural .......... 95. 22. 
I, MI I oasis Se cpaenidnsk sosckascicsleticscasicctpecncctbabboosebice 95.61 
Engineering, metalworks, etc..... 94.10 
NE EOE SVL a ne 95.03 
I I i nevepincneisestinetepesessiincntenisisienninnemnosoinanissimncinn 94. 16 
AI acctncdieninibeiscnacetistinesmnctbiounetnsincnnanaseanensithinetin 107. 85 
Other manufacturing.......... 94. 35 
SII Scotia Shetetchadimhtghithapinssenirh ornemivesitocecnenbbaemunenrcvitinminetnensenes 105. 35 
Mining lincludiag coal)! sti 97.67 
IW iii ccc sissitiscicnnces chcscinbecsaypnccncsceciatibvoiininee 97. 80 
jee and we land L transport aainniincastiemmnpnnhoone’ 91.92 

Pet = soncechisnateretetetes 339 10 

Paswr + id WN a cchilldAiies i nctecinlastecsitentticaac 358 6 
Domestic, hotel's, etc. 88. 89 
DE OREN ON iicidaschss opch inhi cidisevsiniaii teeth viecsasiisinspesintaie aes nistansia 91. 88 











1 Average rates of wages and hours prevailing at the 
principal mining centers in each State. 

2 Average rates of wages are for occupations other 
than masters, officers, and engineers in the Merchant Me 
rine Service, and include value of keep, where supplied. 

3 Definite particulars for the computation of average 
working hours end hourly rates of wages are not available. 


NOTE: The figures of nominal wages and hours of 
labor are in process of revision to meet changes in indus 
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trial structure. The amount shown should not be regarded 
as actual current averages, but as an indication of relation- 
ships expressed in money and hour terms. The figures 
given are weighted averages. 

The official exchange rates are: 
1 shilling=US$0.112; 1 penny=US$0.009. 


1 pound=US$2, 2375: 


Source: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, 
June 1958, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, Australia. 
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TABLE 3. ITALY: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, APRIL 1958 













































































(In lire) 
Avetage Average 
Industry group hourly Industry group hourly 
eamings ‘earnings 
Total manufacturing ...............scc-ccsesscsecesnseceseseee 214. 63 Soles and pharmaceuticals ................0 228:97 
— Mineral G............c0ferrosorsssresaseensereee 191.90 
TCT AE SRS: LR: TE 179. 32 ives and refractory materidls............ 224. 81 
Canned meats and vegetables. 180. 41 \ 
Grain mill products. ......0.....ccercessesseseecereesearerene 182. 36. 
NE ES ee 175.84 
Bate 220. 15 
DEON BORGO GIO scien crc ccnvsivocs ce ccvcsivsihon corceccovoee 155. 28 
Textile itidustty, ............scscccssse senses 171.00 
Silk, Combi g*.......0......cssseeeseeseees 88. 05 
EY OE EER aE Can ae ar ae 135. 12 
A CR aisle cep ony osnececotg an omresent cess 160. 45 || Metal-mechanical, secondary smelting, 
iy Ae i a TR Gee pear ee ee 238.70 
SE ceaiccelt epee rnsibctpenitinspnestne cere dhesemochoaiosaneps 186, 43 || Machine construction (office variety)............ 219. 93 
Artificial fibers) .........csccccssessssecssesesecersssse sane 212. 34 || Machinery and electrical apparaws................ 222. 49 
RE IE PS Ee OTe CT 139.79 || Transportation equipment...............00:scceesseers 270.05 
A eR Be SS EPs 156. 19 Oe En erect peerenerneerer) tance = ear rn 243. 96 
Flax and hemp!.........csecscssecscssesesssssncesnsessssnees 160.70 Con stm ction and repair of railroad 
Jute.t......... a OR Ee 170. 94 CQUIPMENE aasecseseseeseneesneternsmarecttsensee 267.75 
Cenind cpanel iictitin vise stpsciscinssseccccnstesicccesaiesccseese 151.92 Construction of automobiles and 
GD OB ssc ceciin civengestsveck 150. 43 I 22s iiisceiihnectlassditieg\eck Asssssboives 288. 41 
I a csiNhcstthvodeg ties seeuMeocastctoist snieoMoeibanchascasonede 166. 35 Construction of cycles ..........cscsscsseceseessesees 186.68 
Sawmills, wood products..............0:+scese- 151. 23 || Miscellaneous industriés metas ee ae ee, aie 267.51 
Paper, cardboard product,...........0:+ssecessessnsenrere 211. 58 Phonograph :recordsh...........csss-ssssseccsssnsesesnee 275. 50. 
Graphic arts.. ” 771.97 Production of photographic materials !...... 266.01 
Leather, leather products ............ecesececssneenecenees 190. 52 Electricity, generation and 
IIIT, saikth sosesensessd caves eteinedenveseseebcocersconssn coshocenavones 274.62 CAMEO sali cits oka ssk sisi tsi in cihinisdcienstt 337.22 











1 All establishments are included. In other indus 
tries, only establishments employing 10 or more workers 


are included. 


wages. 


The official rate of exchange is 1 lira=0.16 of aUS 


cent. 


NOTE: Additional costs to employers for paid holi- 


days, special bonuses, family aHowances, and related pro- 
grams (not included in the above figures) approximate 65 


Source: 
del Lavoro, J anuary- April, 1959 . 
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to 70 percent of the amounts expended in the form of basic 


Ministry of Labor, Rassegna di Statistiche 











TABLE 4. JAPAN: CASH EARNINGS AND HOURS WORKED:IN MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUF ACTURING 
ESTARLISHMENTS WITH 30 OR MORE REGULAR LABORERS DURING 1958 

















































































































‘Average monthly ' Average | Average hourly 
Indu stry earnings hours worked eamings 

Yen per month Yen U.S. 

cents 

All selected groups 21, 161 198.0 107 30 
Mining .........00-  csssees 23, 786 191.6 124 34 
Construction........ , 17,994 202.7 89 25 
Manufacturing ...............ececesecssesesesececseees 19, 180 201. 4 95 2% 
Food and kindred products................scssessssesessssssssseseracerecece 16, 476. 206. 6 80 22 
Tobacco manufactures. ...............:cscccessecesesees 23, 701 171.0 139 39 
Textile and mill products........ aes 11, 546 201.6 57 16 
Apparel and other finished textile products. ................++ 9,713 200. 3 49 14 
Lumber and wood products .... 12, 883 204. 9 63 18 
‘Furniture and fixtures .00.0............:cccecessseeeecsesesecneese 13, 766 211.8 65 ‘18 
Paper and allied products .......... 21, 894 206. 4 106 29 
Printing and publishing ........ 23, 102 217.2 106 29 
Chemical products ...........cscscsesssessscsssecssscsesceesssenscasenesecesese 24,114 182.0 132 37 
Products of petroleum and coal ...... 26, 822 189. 9- 141 39 
Rubber prodincts .........scsscesssesssssensrsseseseeerssnssensensntocceseneeecaeece 14, 356 199. 1 72 20 
Leather and leather products............ . 16,729 201, 2. 83 23 
Stone, clay, and glass product ............:.scsssessssssserseeceserees 18; 539 201.1 92 26. 
Tron and steel ..............cccccecesesscese cesses 29, 522 201.2 146 4l 
Nonferrous metals .. 23, 639 198.8 119- 33 
Other metals products 17, 182 212. 2 81 23 
Machinery .... 20, 605 207.2 99 2B 
Electrical machinery and supplies ...... 19, 662 200, 2 98 27 
Transportation equipment 26, 161 199.7 131 6 
Precision instruments... wie 18, 407 201.1 92 26 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .... 12, 616 204.6 62 17 
Wholesale and retail trade...... aneda 20, 138 196.7 102 28 
Finance and insurance ........ Fa 28, 885 178.7 162 45 
TA CI asian siccinh isis pce acatnasccea tesa cetaveisscnncecksesdescenbnesseeanignansien 28, 885 190.8 151 42 
Transportation and communication 24, 858 195.4 127 35 
Public utilities ................sccccsscscecssesesesesevess 31,897 180. 3 177 55 











NOTE: The official rate of exchange is ] yen=0. 2778 
of 1 US cent. 
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Source: Economic Planning Agency of the ) apanese 
Gevernment, J apanese Economic Statistics, March 1959. 





TABLE 5. KENYA: NEW BASIC SCALES OF PAY (IN EAST AFRICAN SHILLINGS) IN NINE TOWNS OF KENYA, 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1959 


[= Previous rates shown in parentheses | 


























Basic minimum monthly wages ! Miaimum monthly housing allowance 
Area Male employees aged Male employees aged , 

21 fem 8 eee Other employees? 21 ae pa wr Gches engheyens 
Eldoret .0.....0.0sesercsereeees 90.50 (90.00) 69.50 (75.00) 22 $0 = ( 21.00) 12.00 (122.00) 
Kisame ........00...cceceeeee 94.00 (87.50) 72.50 (72.5) 17.00 (17.00) 9.00 (9, 00) 
RIOD i biseiccpisiceis cos cooses 87.50 (87.50) 67.50 (72.50) 15.50 (15.50) 8.00 (8,00) 
Mom basa...............0000000 93.50 (87.00) 72.00 (72.00) 22.50 (21.00) 12.00 (12.00) 
Nairobi .................00000-. 95.00 (90.00) 73.00 (75.00) 24.50 (22.50) 13.00 (13.00) 
Weaein...........cccccceseceeees 93.00 (88: 50) 71.50 (73.50) 18,50 (18.50) 10.00 (10.00) 
TOPE ov ccrccscdcidseccosedeceoes 87.50 (87.50) . 66.00 (72.50) 20.50 (19.50) 11.00 (11.00) 
Nanyulk...............0000000 91.00 (88.00) 70.00 (73.00) 20.50 (19.50) 11.00 (11.00) 
ye SO See RE | 92.50 (90.50) 71.00 (75.50) 20.50 (19.50) 11.00 (11.00) 

1 Wages ate based on a survey of various.commodity age, whether or not they must support dependents, and to 
prices made by the Statistical Department of the East men’ less than 21 years of age, whether married or not. 
African High Commission. 

2 The minimum wage for adult males is a “family” NOTE: 1 East African shilling=US$0.14. 
wage and is calculated on the minimum needs of a married 
man with wife but no children. Source: U.S. Consul, Naimbi,; based on Government 

3 The “bachelor? minimum based on the minimum data. 


needs of an unmarried man still applies to women of any 
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TABLE 6. LIBERIA: DAILY WAGE RATES OF SELECTED LED WORKERS 
IN PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT,” 1958 
















































































Baia toast Private employers Liberian Government 

eT High | Low | Median| High | Low | Median 
Master CALPeMmtersr ..........ccescsesssscecerssesecssesesesesssnnecssanesncanecncencacs $4.83 | $1.50 | $2.50 | $6.39 | $3.18 | $3. 26 
CROGIII thie ssiescnesvcirerendessoresesionssncenapesnonoveresasnesnnalsametintoeensees 3.00 -40} 2.00] 3.18 96 | 2.30 
pS RSID SUT een Weitere ar HAS REE eS 5.00 2.00 272 4. 15 2. 87 3. 13 
WIE, ds ace sacscoteacscsduetetedsseszonte~subsagenssiceaie caqesasaeugige asain cone 3. 50 . 50 1.62 4.79 1.15 
DARI EOIN oss si in caiaccidbecnccsdsnsscdccoschesnatecrte ouettesacbeesscoahiotne 4. 50 1.60 3. 00 -e -- -- 
MaSon ........cccesecsesesecese 2. 90 - 50 1.62 2. 19 - % we 
DAGBOU Pea RE ics. .-000-ccresosesatececocceseosete donate -- -- --- 5. 27 1.61 - 
PRQMOO as ciscds eee tits ovnncacdsceeteceeVescascvedsccsac cons cocesostegsoceenssesenscopes 2. 88 ~ 530 1. 20 1.15 -64 -- 
Plumber lc edt sctabateresaseic eovlearenissts 3.75 1, 50 2.04 } 11.50 7.67 -- 
Master MeChaMic ...........c.ccecssscessssssssseseracececseecssrecessceseceneceeerees 6. 50 1.92 4. 00 9. 56 3.07 4. 21 
Mechanic.. ei sandectllch adh 5. 20 . 50 192 2. 88 2.14 2. 20 
COTIIAE he witsrnseignsssscacitoosemvecscccesesnetsSithelhiessexsege Ailbegidpshessn > 08 . 50 2} 38 2. 30 L. 23 1,92 
Equipment Operator..........cccesesscecsceceseneererenecasaracnssensssenenscesees 4. 00 2.00 | “2.24 3. $2 1.92 -- 
REO OE. oe 1x snes ocsncaissdocinvs casoennsnbseads SiteaRotoseseroedn ildligibdgssasens 2. 80 - 40 1,00 1.72 1. 23 2 
Blacksmith................ es plait 1.92 .77 -*° -- -- -- 
Welder.. ee 3.84 .64 1.60 °° °° 12 
CAE anes ecenksctegpeadrtionss id xd -- -- °° 2. 30 .84 1. $3 
Head BRIDE 6. .-.0-000cecedeorocscscecocerenesneonsearevensenes senseteonsuncnseseense 2. 32 54 | 1.40 2. 56 96 °° 

I Exclusive of Office of the Presid~at. In cases in which information is available on only 1 em- 
Bulldozer operator. ployee in a given classification, that rate is shown in the 


median column. 
NOTE: Liberian dollars exchange at par with US dol- 
lars. No median figure is given in cases in which there are Sources: U.S. Foreign Service, based on reports by 
4 or fewer persons employed in a given job classification. private employers; Annual Budget, Republic of Liberia; 
miscellaneous sources. 
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TABLE 7. LIBERIA: MONTHLY SALARY RATES, OFFICE AND MEDICAL WORKERS, 
PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT, ! 1958 





Job classification 


Private employers Liberian Government 





Low i i ' Median 





OFFICE WORKERS 
Accountant, chief 





Accountant 





Accountant clerk.. 





Assistant account clerk.. 









































Telephone operator 





Typist 
MEDICAL WORKERS 





Senior laboratory | technician 
Laboratory technician... 





Medical assistant 





Medical officer 





Nurse superviso 











Sprayer (antimalaria) ...... 





$250.00 
116.67 


50.00 
45.00 
125.00 
46.00 


75.00 


88.00 
42. 00 
46. 00 


70.00 
12.00 


ssssssssss 




















: Exclusive of Office of the President. 


ployee in a given classification, that rate is shown in the 
median column. 


NOTE: Liberian dollars exchange at par with US dol- 
lars. No median figure is given in cases in which there are Sources; U.S. Foreign Service, based on reports by. 
4 or fewer persons employed in a given job classification. Private employers; Annual Budget, Republic of Liberia; 
In cases in which information is available on only 1 em- miscellaneous sources. 








